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The  Legacy  of  Chernobyl 

On  April  26,  1986,  the  “largest  industrial  acci- 
dent in  history”  errupted  at  the  No.  4 nuclear  re- 
actor at  Chernobyl  near  Kiev  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  then  nuclear  power  and  its  human  and  eco- 
nomic costs  have  become  the  number  one  issue 
in  most  of  Europe  where  there  are  daily  uncertain- 
ties of  health  and  livelihood,  of  contaminated  land 
and  livestock,  agriculture  and  water.  Twenty 
European  countries  imposed  food  restrictions 
following  the  Chernobyl  accident  resulting  in  the 
loss  to  farmers  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Food  import  restrictions  introduced  by  the 
European  Economic  Community  in  May,  1986, 
are  still  in  place,  having  been  extended  twice. 

The  Lapps  people  of  Scandinavia  have  lost  their 
traditional  culture  due  to  almost  total  contamina- 
tion of  the  reindeer  herds,  berries  and  fishing 
grounds.  (Some  Lapps  are  requesting  immigration 
to  Northern  Canada).  All  this,  including  a growing 
mistrust  of  government  authorities  who  were  less 
than  prompt  to  respond  to  the  nuclear  emergencies 
and  not  always  truthful  in  communicating  facts 
regarding  them,  has  created  political  unrest  and 
demands  for  change.  Political  protests  involving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  occurred  in 
Europe  for  two  months  after  the  accident.  Such 
protests  resulted  in  the  complete  cancellation  of 
nuclear  programs  in  the  Philippines,  Austria  and 
Greece.  Sweden  and  Italy  are  abandoning  their 
nuclear  power  programs.  Phase-out  programs  are 
being  accelerated  or  newly  adopted  by  political  par- 
ties in  England  and  West  Germany.  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  are  also  considering  changing  their  nuclear 
development. 

A letter  I recently  received  from  British  Friend 
Margaret  Evans  (Lancashire)  gives  some  clues  as  to 
the  confusion,  lack  of  information  and  insecurity 
which  exists  in  England: 

In  England  the  farmers  on  high  land  all 
around  us  were  affected  by  Chernobyl.  The 
sheep  are  still  heavily  infected  because  it 
[caesium]  is  in  the  soil.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernment has  compensated  farmers  to  some  ex- 
tent because  they  were  not  allowed  to  sell 
their  lambs,  they  are  by  no  means  compen- 

(Continued  on  page  151) 
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Reflections  from  a Russian  Journal 

by  Martin  Cobin,  Boulder  Meeting  (CO) 

My  wife  and  I,  in  the  late  spring  of  1986,  joined  a brief  tour  to  the  USSR.  We  saw  very  little  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  and  probably  understood  less.  The  trip  was  not  preceded  by  any  extensive  study.  I can 
share  only  personal  impressions  but  I am  moved  to  do  so,  not  because  of  what  I learned  but  because  of 
what  was  stimulated  within  me.  Indeed,  from  the  very  start,  I was  acutely  conscious  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  country  we  were  visiting  and  the  brevity  and  superficiality 
of  our  visit.  On  the  first  plane  we  boarded  I wrote,  in  flight: 

. . . How  can  I gain, 

in  days  or  weeks,  an  understanding  such 
as  I would  like  to  have  of  what  Til  see 
(or  really  only  glimpse)  in  part?  How  much, 

I wonder,  will  this  voyage  mean  to  me? 

Perhaps  it’s  like  the  trip  I take  from  birth— 
along  the  way  I’ll  find  out  what  it’s  worth. 

I invite  you,  the  reader,  to  share  my  attitude  as  you  respond  to  what  you  read— seeking  value  not  so  much 
in  what  you  learn  from  the  descriptions  as  in  what  you  may  be  stimulated  to  explore  within  yourself.  And 
I ask  you  to  remain  open  to  what  that  might  be  as  you  proceed  step  by  step  through  the  reading. 

YALTA 

The  point  of  entry  was  Yalta,  a health  and  recreation  resort  on  the  Black  Sea.  Czars  vacationed  here. 
People  in  ill  health,  among  them  Chekov,  came  here  seeking  to  recuperate— as  many  still  do.  People  in 
good  health  have  come  and  still  come  for  relaxation  and  good  times.  Yet,  in  marked  contrast,  Yalta  is 
where  Stalin,  Churchill,  and  Roosevelt  came  for  a war-time  conference,  using  facilities  maintained  now 
as  an  historical  reminder  of  the  catastrophe  we  label  as  the  Second  World  War.  I could  not  help  but  recall, 
in  Yalta,  the  Peace  Park  and  museum  in  Hiroshima.  I remember  my  feelings  as  an  American  (who  had 
been  an  infantry  officer  before  becoming  a Friend)  taking  my  place  in  the  long  line  of  Japanese  filing 
slowly  before  the  exhibits  of  the  horrors  left  by  the  nuclear  explosion.  There  is  a river  in  Hiroshima  that 
runs  between  the  park  in  which  the  museum  is  located  and  the  one  building  carefully  left  unrestored  as 
a twisted  steel  and  crumpled  concrete  reminder  of  what  had  happened.  I took  a photograph  of  young 
couples  of  a younger  generation  enjoying  leisurely  rides  in  row  boats  on  that  river.  The  picture  in  my 
mind  is  as  vivid  and  more  accessible  than  the  one  taken  by  the  camera. 

I hear,  in  Yalta,  echoes  from  the  past: 
of  Nicholases,  Chekov,  World  War  II, 
historic  elements  that  somehow  last 
embedded  in  the  present  and  the  new. 

The  rooms  where  Stalin,  Churchill,  Roosevelt  met, 
the  plaque  that  lists  the  numbers  of  the  dead, 
stir  memories  of  feelings  with  me  yet— 
ideas  unthought  and  words  I’ve  left  unsaid. 

We  shouldn’t  try  to  leave  our  wars  behind, 
forget  our  follies  or  the  price  we  paid. 

Yet,  still,  the  future  calls  and  we  must  find 
the  strength  to  build  before  the  visions  fade. 

Relax,  enjoy,  let  brightness  flood  the  dark! 

The  lovers  stroll  in  Hiroshima’s  park. 


(Continued  on  page  136) 
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(Russian  Journal:  Cont.  from  page  135) 

MOSCOW 

From  Yalta  we  flew  to  Moscow  where  I had  a variety  of  experiences  and  impressions.  What  came 
through  to  me  most  forcefully  was  an  awareness  of  control— not  in  a repressive  sense  but  in  the  sense  of 
planning,  order,  purposefulness.  I am  as  aware  as  any  American  is  forced  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a controlled  society  with  different  attitudes  and  practices  respecting  freedom  of  the  press,  of 
expression,  of  movement,  etc.  Accepting  this  as  true  (just  as  I accept  as  true  the  Soviet  depiction  of  my 
own  country  as  a violent  society,  a view  reinforced  by  any  issue  of  my  home  town  newspaper  or  local  tele- 
vision news  program),  I am  still  cautious  as  to  what  to  believe  concerning  the  pervasiveness  or  full  signifi- 
cance of  these  dimensions  of  our  respective  cultures.  Realizing  I could  no  more  assess  the  real  nature  of 
repression  by  walking  through  the  streets  of  Moscow  than  I could  assess  the  real  nature  of  violence  by 
walking  through  the  streets  of  New  York,  it  was  still  provocative  of  thought  for  me  to  experience  the 
actuality  of  being  in  Moscow.  (I  select  New  York  for  comparison  not  only  because,  like  Moscow,  it  is 
the  largest  city  of  the  country,  but  also  because  I know  it  better  than  any  other  of  the  large  American 
cities.)  Both  New  York  and  Moscow  impress  me  as  centers  of  activity  in  which  people  move  with  rapid- 
ity and  a certain  sense  of  urgency.  Both  cities  reveal  an  effort  to  combine  a multitude  of  people  with 
programs  that  will  make  a congested  life  more  tolerable  and  enjoyable— parks,  art  objects,  museums, 
cultural  events,  mass  transit  systems.  In  New  York  (where  I was  born  and  grew  to  maturity),  I sense 
freedom;  in  Moscow  (where  I spent  only  a few  days),  I sense  control.  I use  these  terms,  “Freedom”  and 
“control”  as  an  American  would;  it’s  my  suspicion  that  a Muscovite  might  well  substitute  the  terms 
“anarchy”  and  “safety.”  I do  know  that  I was  free  to  wander  as  I saw  fit  in  the  streets  and  parks  of 
Moscow.  Had  I been  denied  access  somewhere  in  Moscow  (or  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union)  my  immedi- 
ate assumption  would  have  been  that  this  reflected  Soviet  military  security  needs  and  not  any  worries 
about  my  personal  safety.  Aware  of  what  I’ve  been  told  and  what  I believe  about  the  controlled  society 
and  the  repression  of  the  government,  I could  not  help  but  be  stimulated  in  unanticipated  ways  by  some 
of  the  contrasts  that  entered  my  consciousness  as  I observed  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  art  works 
in  the  subways,  and  the  lack  of  anxiety  with  which  I (and  I presume  other  individual  pedestrians)  strolled 
in  a city  park  as  darkness  fell.  A few  other  surprises  were  in  store  for  me  as  well. 

Late  May  in  Moscow.  Leaves  on  trees  are  green. 

The  high-rise  dwellings  scatter  far  and  wide. 

The  streets  and  parks  are  crowded,  active,  clean. 

Diff’rent  building  styles  stand  side  by  side. 

The  lilacs  bloom.  The  river  winds  its  course. 

The  statues  rise  aloft  in  public  view. 

Society  and  nature,  each  a force- 
conception,  growth  and  change,  the  old,  the  new. 

The  sputnik  statue  thrusting  upward  seems 
alive  with  energy,  prepared  to  fly 
at  any  time,  a symbol  of  the  dreams 
of  those  who  (firmly  on  the  ground)  reach  high. 

Like  sculptors’,  dreamers’  plans  are  not  fulfilled 
without  a solid  base  on  which  to  build. 

Red  square  is  large,  impressive,  long,  and  wide— 
museums  (one  old,  one  new)  at  either  end; 
the  Kremlin  this,  a store  the  other  side; 
and  Lenin’s  tomb  within.  The  people  wend 
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their  way  in  lines  or  (chattering  in  groups) 
absorb  the  sights.  With  ribbons  in  their  hair, 
the  little  girls  add  color  to  the  troupes 
of  people  walking,  talking  everywhere 
except  in  areas  kept  clear.  There’s  space 
enough  for  all  and  many  more.  I hear  a 
a multitude  of  languages.  I face 
reviewing  stands.  I see  the  guards  appear. 

There’s  no  parade,  no  story  to  relate; 
today,  just  quiet  tribute  to  the  state. 

Behind  the  “grim,  forbidding  Kremlin  walls” 
the  eager  throng  has  gathered  for  ballet— 

“creation  of  the  world”  the  theme.  Who  falls 
from  grace  can  yet  confront  the  Devil,  say 
not  all  is  lost,  and  help  create  on  earth 
a race  of  men  and  women— happy,  strong, 
and  beautiful— who  have  a sense  of  worth 
within  themselves  and  know  that  they  belong. 

Another  theatre  not  too  far  away, 
meanwhile,  presents  a diff  rent  bill  of  fare- 
folk  artists  from  the  Caucasus  who  play 
their  instruments  and  dance  our  cares  away. 

So  God  and  Devil,  warriors  in  a rage, 
lovers,  farmers  share  the  Moscow  stage. 

SIBERIA 

I was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  going  to  Siberia,  a vast  area  of  which  I’d  heard  so  much— both  bad 
and  good— but  about  which  I felt  extremely  ignorant. 

. . . Siberia  ahead: 

a land  (for  some  to  love,  for  some  to  fear) 

of  exile,  opportunity,  far  out 

beyond  the  comfort-centers  of  the  west. 

Yet  some  can  turn  relationships  about 
and  find  the  “rugged  life”  to  be  the  best. 

I cannot  guess,  I want  to  go  and  see; 

back  home,  the  mountains  seem  the  place  for  me. 

We  flew  to  Irkutsk  in  the  center  (west  to  east)  of  Siberia  and  received  a very  different  impression 
indeed.  Although  there  were  numerous  high-rise  apartment  complexes  the  city  seemed  dominated  by 
wooden  houses.  An  old  city,  it  had  a frontier  flavor  for  me— perhaps  because  of  the  obviously  lower 
standard  of  life.  I saw  horse-drawn  carts  (a  few),  simple  architecture,  many  small  dwellings.  How  dull 
life  could  be  here,  I thought,  compared  to  Moscow;  and  then  I thought  also  of  where  I had  chosen  to 
live  in  the  United  States.  Admittedly,  it  was  easier  for  me  to  get  off  my  mountain  top  than  it  would  be 
for  most  of  the  residents  of  Irkutsk  to  get  out  of  Siberia;  but  I was  moved  to  reflect  upon  what  I could 
do  for  myself,  were  I living  in  Irkutsk,  to  make  life  interesting  and  fulfilling. 
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(Russian  Journal:  Cont.  from  page  137} 

Right  now  the  days  are  long,  the  sun  is  bright. 

In  winter  there’ll  be  cold  and  ice  and  snow. 

All’s  better  taken  day  by  day  and  night 
by  night.  The  trains  and  boats  and  trucks  will  go 
(as  will  the  people)  while  they  can.  A sense 
of  steady  industry  pervades  this  place. 

No  luxury  is  seen.  There’s  no  pretence 

of  grandeur.  Painted  wooden  houses  face 

the  street  as  dwellers  in  them  face  ahead- 

just  being  what  they  are.  The  rivers  flow, 

the  clothes  are  warm,  there’s  ample  soup  and  bread, 

the  work  gets  done,  the  seasons  come  and  go. 

Life  is  life  as  life  is  led  and  we 

have  some  control,  wherever  we  may  be. 

LAKE  BAIKAL 

An  excursion  into  the  countryside  took  us  to  Lake  Baikal,  the  largest  (in  water  volume)  fresh  water 
lake  in  the  world,  in  a magnificent  setting  of  forests  and  snow-covered  mountains.  Life  is  rugged  here  in 
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the  winter  but  the  resources  are  great— in  a material  sense  and  in  sheer  beauty.  As  I wandered  leisurely 
through  a village  of  wooden  houses,  outhouses,  dirt  streets,  communal  wells,  huge  piles  of  firewood, 
edging  around  an  occasional  cow,  I looked  across  the  huge  lake  at  the  mountains  beyond  and  wondered 
just  how  the  villagers  related  to  this  marvelous  environment.  I thought  of  those  in  Colorado  who  leave 
their  homes  for  work  each  day  without  noticing  scenery  they’ve  come  to  take  for  granted.  And  I could 
not  help  but  reflect  upon  the  degree  to  which  all  of  us  are  sensitive  or  insensitive  to  the  glory  of  life  that— 
in  one  form  or  another— surrounds  us. 

Oh  mighty  lake  of  legends,  large  and  deep 

and  clear,  I see  your  guardian  mountains  rear 

in  snow-capped  splendor  over  steep 

and  forest-covered  hills  beyond.  I hear 

the  tales  of  fishermen  and  hunters  bold 

enough  to  ride  your  waves  and  cross  your  ice, 

of  learned  scientists  who  would  unfold 

the  secrets  that  you  hold.  You  could  entice 

the  seeker  after  beauty,  knowledge,  wealth 

who  had  the  wisdom  to  appreciate 

and,  for  your  gifts,  sufficient  strength  and  health. 

What  do  they  take,  I wonder,  from  your  store- 
all  those  who  live  and  work  upon  your  shore? 

Returning  to  Irkutsk,  I finally  felt  a great  sense  of  frustration  about  my  inability  to  communicate  with 
people.  This  led  me  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  the  barriers  to  communication  were  not  merely  linguis- 
tic—nor  were  they  simply  cross-cultural. 

The  faces  of  the  people  in  the  streets 
who  pass  me  on  the  sidewalk  as  we  walk 
suggest  that  here’s  a place  where  I could  meet 
with  those  who’ve  come  from  far  and  wide  and  talk 
of  diff’rent  parts  and  cultures  of  this  land. 

Here  Russians  mix  with  Mongols  and  Chinese 
but,  sad  to  say,  I cannot  understand 
the  languages  they  speak.  I cannot  seize 
the  opportunity  for  lack  of  skill 
in  speech.  Communication  is  a need 
I feel  but  still  it’s  not  for  lack  of  will 
I’m  mute.  I yearn  from  silence  to  be  freed. 

Yet  barriers  exist  as  well  among 

some  folks  who  share  a common  land  and  tongue. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Express  takes  its  passengers  through  a vast  expanse  of  birch  and  evergreen  forests, 
mountains,  meadows,  rivers,  fields;  past  a multitude  of  towns  and  villages  (where  brown  wooden  buildings 
are  adorned  with  blue  shutters),  a number  of  cities,  and  numerous  factories;  within  reach  of  mines  and 
rich  resources  extending  into  the  progressively  more  rugged  lands  to  the  north.  I reacted  strongly  to  the 
beauty,  the  immensity,  the  industry,  the  sense  of  remoteness,  and  the  signs  of  personal  enjoyment  of  life. 

. . . Warm  air 

of  weekend  afternoon  can  now  begin 
the  picnics,  fishing,  swimming,  free  of  care. 
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Somehow,  my  anticipations  of  Siberia  had  not  included  bathing  suits  and  picnic  baskets  and  cars  parked 
by  a pool  of  water  in  a sunny  meadow  in  the  middle  of  a forest.  Nor,  for  some  odd  reason,  had  I ever 
thought  of  Siberia  as  having  summer  times  or  week-ends. 

In  Khabarovsk  I found  a small,  attractive  city  not  much  more  than  a century  old  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  large  part  by  fire  during  the  post-revolution  fighting  between  White  and  Red  Guard  com- 
batants—fighting  that  did  not  allow  for  peaceful  activity  until  1922.  Two  consequences  of  that  struggle 
impressed  me:  a feeling  of  prosperity  and  modernity  because  of  the  almost  total  lack  of  the  old  wooden 
buildings;  and  the  erection  of  a statue  in  the  main  square  honoring  those  who  fought  and  died  to  preserve 
the  revolution.  I could  not  help  but  recall  from  my  knowledge  of  history  the  fact  that  American  (and  a 
variety  of  European)  troops  participated,  on  Russian  soil,  in  trying  to  help  the  White  Guard  overthrow 
the  barely  established  Soviet  regime.  I would  guess,  perhaps  erroneously,  that  this  bit  of  historical  fact 
is  far  better  known  to  the  average  Russian  than  to  the  average  American— much  as  I suppose  we  would 
remember  if  Russian  soldiers  had  taken  the  field  within  our  own  country  to  fight  with  the  British  in  the 
War  of  1812  or  with  one  side  or  another  in  our  internal  battles  between  Union  and  Confederate  armies. 
Such  were  some  of  my  thoughts  as  I walked  by  the  theatre,  looking  at  the  people  buying  ice  cream 
across  the  tree-lined  avenue,  on  my  way  from  the  river  to  the  main  square. 

Far  eastern  center  of  a region  rich 
in  gold  and  other  minerals,  in  coal 
and  timber.  Round  about  are  fields  in  which 
grow  vegetables  and  silage.  Yet  the  goal 
beyond  all  others  of  this  city  young 
in  history  and  age  of  residents, 
is  heavy  industry;  for  here  has  sprung 
a giant  of  production— evidence 
of  how  a people  can  both  seek  and  find 
prosperity  and  progress  once  they’re  freed 
of  strife  and  turn  their  use  of  muscle,  mind, 
and  will  to  build  to  meet  a nation’s  need. 

Though  served  by  airplane,  boat,  and  train,  in  reach 
of  those  who  walk  are  theatre,  park,  and  beach. 

Leningrad 

There  was  time  for  reflection  as  we  flew  for  seven  and  a half  hours  through  seven  time  zones  from 
Khabarovsk  to  Leningrad. 

I’ve  crossed  an  ocean  and  two  continents 
to  learn  a little  of  a country  vast 
and  complicated.  True,  not  all  events 
or  places,  even  people,  long  will  last 
in  memory  as  clearly  as  I’d  like; 
and  also  true  I cannot  simply  go, 
a tourist  in  a foreign  land,  and  strike 
the  inner  chords  or  find  what  I would  know 
of  what’s  below  the  surface.  Yet  I feel 
a sense  of  insight  greater  than  before. 

I find  much  here,  for  me,  has  great  appeal. 

I also  find  a need  for  learning  more. 
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Though  we  can  speak  of  hopes  and  goals  and  needs, 

I know  that  words  are  words  and  deeds  are  deeds. 

In  Leningrad,  for  reasons  I cannot  fully  explain,  I had  impressions  of  cultural  continuity— a past,  a 
present,  a future.  The  rich  culture  of  the  past  is  very  much  alive  in  the  architecture,  the  museums,  the 
arts.  Here,  as  in  all  the  cities  we  visited,  streets  are  named  after  artists  who,  however  constrained,  are  also 
honored.  A magnificent  monument  pays  homage  to,  and  keeps  alive  the  memory  of,  those  who  experi- 
enced the  dreadful  siege  by  the  Nazi  war  machine.  The  present  is  an  active,  virile  one.  There  is  continuous 
industry  and  artistic  productivity.  The  Kirov  Theatre  is  a vibrant  mixture  of  the  classical  and  the  contem- 
porary with  solid  expectation  of  ongoing  creativity  and  performance.  There  is  a sense  of  future  plans  and 
hopes,  of  unfinished  business  that  demands  attention,  evident  in  the  ever-present  construction  and  slogans. 
Perhaps  what  I felt  was  a cumulative  reaction  to  all  that  Fd  seen  simply  coming  into  focus  here  in  the  last 
city  of  my  journey.  Fm  sure  there  are  many  deficiencies  and  much  with  which  I would  disagree,  as  is 
true  of  my  own  country  as  well.  I perceive,  however,  the  need  for  a broad  perspective  in  understanding 
not  only  each  country  but  also  the  interrelationship  between  them. 

To  honor  those  who  struggled,  starved,  and  died, 
a sculpted  monument  pays  tribute.  Here, 
nine  hundred  days  and  more,  they  all  defied 
attack  and  paid  a price.  You  cannot  rear 
a statue  to  the  dead  and  live  within 
its  shadow,  thinking  of  their  pain  and  deeds 
without  the  force  of  what  has  been 
influencing  what  is  and  planting  seeds 
for  future  harvesting.  The  future,  too, 
of  course,  demands  attention.  Plans  are  made; 
but  those  who’d  make  or  understand  must  view 
the  plans  in  light  of  pasts  that  will  not  fade. 

In  all  of  this  the  artists  play  a part- 
each  era  stimulates  their  works  of  art. 

There  was  much  to  reflect  upon  as  we  left  both  Leningrad  and  the  USSR.  I wondered  then,  as  I do 
now,  about  the  differences  between  the  superficial  knowledge  that  comes  from  brief  encounters  and  the 
depth  of  understanding  that  is  necessary.  I realize  that  this  problem  related  not  only  to  my  own  trip  but 
also  to  most  of  what  we  label  as  “fact-finding  missions”  and,  indeed,  to  a great  deal  of  our  interactions 
with  one  another— even  within  our  own  society,  our  own  communities,  our  own  families. 

We  fly  quite  low  along  the  coast,  then  lift 
up  higher.  Water,  land,  and  clouds  below 
and  in  my  mind  a question:  Can  I sift 
impressions  hastily  obtained  and  go 
upon  my  way  with  anything  to  say 
to  others  or,  within,  to  contemplate? 

Our  trip’s  been  only  days.  Is  this  the  way 
we  fail,  I wonder,  really  to  relate 
to  one  another?  never  taking  time 
enough  to  stop  and  stay,  to  work  and  play 
together?  Must  we  fly  so  fast  and  climb 
so  high  and  rush  along  from  day  to  day? 

I doubt  we’ll  ever  come  to  know  and  care 
until,  despite  the  cost,  we  learn  to  share. 
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Three  Mexican  Women  Friends 
by  Corinne  Hernandez,  Mexico  City  Meeting 

In  the  latter  part  of  1986  and  the  beginning  of 
1987  our  Meeting  lost  three  beloved  women 
Friends,  all  founding  members.  We  loved  them 
dearly.  Did  we  take  them  for  granted?  Did  we 
think  they  would  always  be  with  us?  We  probably 
never  thought  about  it.  Now  they  are  gone  and 
we  miss  them  very  much. 

Suzanne  Sein,  Rosa  Poy,  Emma  Martinez  de 
Moreno.  They  started  their  lives  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  lived  different  experiences;  each  was 
her  own  person,  expressing  her  faith  each  in  her 
own  way.  They  came  together  in  Mexico  City  in 
1939,  founded  Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  and  devoted  themselves  to  Friends  work 
since  them. 

Suzanne  Fehr  from  Switzerland  met  Herberto 
Sein  from  Mexico  at  Friends  House  in  Paris  and 
came  to  Mexico  with  him  as  his  bride.  They  lived 
in  northern  Mexico  for  a few  years  and  them 
moved  to  Mexico  City  where  they  raised  three 
children.  Suzanne’s  life  was  always  intertwined 
with  Heberto’s.  Even  during  the  last  months  of 
her  life,  with  her  health  deteriorated,  she  felt  com- 
pelled to  try  to  finish  projects  on  which  Heberto 
had  been  working  when  he  died.  Suzanne  also 
had  her  own  projects,  such  as  her  school  exchange 
program  to  which  she  devoted  twenty  years.  One 
often  saw  her  around  Casa  de  los  Amigos  (Friends 
House)  sewing  curtains,  making  sheets,  preparing 
meals  for  workcampers  or  for  meetings,  greeting 
guests  with  her  European  charm. 

When  Heberto  and  Suzanne  moved  to  Mexico 
City  they  opened  their  home  to  refugees  from  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  They  gathered  a small  group  of 
Friends  some  of  whom  were  among  the  Spanish 
refugees  and  others  from  Friends  groups  in  north- 
ern Mexico  and  with  them,  they  started  a Meeting 
which  met  for  worship  in  the  Sein’s  home.  Later, 
they  invited  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee to  work  in  Mexico.  The  Service  Committee 
accepted  the  challenge.  Heberto  and  Suzanne  were 
always  there  beside  the  American  volunteers  and 
leaders  to  help  them  and  guide  them.  When  Friends 
eventually  acquired  a house  of  their  own,  Suzanne 
was  often  there,  caring  for  it,  getting  to  know  visi- 


tors and  workers,  warming  it  v/ith  her  loving  pres- 
ence. She  traveled  widely,  bringing  the  message  of 
Friends  work  in  Mexico  to  Friends  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Rosa  Poy— diminutive,  vivacious,  only  child  of 
a Spanish  Republican— came  to  Mexico  as  one  of 
the  refugees  from  Spain.  Rosa  had  seen  her  dental 
practice  destroyed  by  Franco’s  troops.  She  helped 
countless  people  escape  to  France  and  then  entered 
the  refugee  camps  herself  to  tend  to  the  health  of 
the  internees,  especially  the  children.  As  the  Nazis 
drew  closer,  she  helped  Alfred  Jacobs,  a British 
Friend,  to  get  the  people  onto  ships  going  to 
America.  The  ocean  was  being  mined.  It  became 
increasingly  dangerous  to  sail;  so  it  was  decided 
that  a ship  about  to  cast  off  would  be  the  last. 

Rosa  and  Alfred  worked  hard  getting  as  many 
people  as  possible  onto  the  ship  and  when  it  was 
about  to  sail,  Alfred  insisted  that  Rosa  go  too. 

So  she  was  the  last  person  on  the  last  ship  to  sail 
from  Europe  to  America  until  after  the  war.  In 
Mexico  Rosa  joined  the  small  group  of  Friends 
meeting  at  the  Sein  house.  After  many  difficulties 
she  was  able  to  establish  a dental  practice  again. 
Rosita  never  married.  She  devoted  her  life  to  her 
profession  and  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  visiting 
all  the  AFSC  workcamps  in  Mexico,  supporting  the 
work  and  the  volunteers.  She  attended  several 
Yearly  Meetings  in  the  United  States  and  spent 
some  time  at  Pendle  Hill. 

Emma  Martinez  Duenas  de  Moreno  moved  to 
Mexico  City  as  a young  teacher.  She  had  known 
the  Seins  in  northern  Mexico  when  she  became  a 
Friend.  In  Mexico  City,  while  pursuing  an  advanced 
teaching  degree,  she  became  involved  with  the  new 
group  of  Friends  at  the  Sein  home.  She  helped  to 
found  the  new  Meeting.  Emma  was  a perfect  ex- 
ample of  someone  born  to  be  a teacher.  She  loved 
her  profession  and  grew  in  it.  Her  ministry  in 
Meeting  was  tinged  with  her  feelings  for  teaching 
and  her  teaching  was  tinged  with  her  faith  as  a 
Friend.  Emma  became  a teacher  of  teachers. 

There  are  in  Mexico  today  a generation  of  teachers 
trained  by  Emma  Martinez  who  love  her  devoutly 
and  who  say  that,  if  they  are  good  teachers,  it  is 
because  of  Emma  who  knew  how  to  inform  her 
work  with  her  deep  spiritual  faith.  Emma’s  voice 
(Continued  on  page  148) 


WHAT  IS  YEARLY  MEETING? 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 
to  the 

41st  ANNUAL  GATHERING 

PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 
of  the 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

August  2 - August  8,  1987 

Craig  Hall  Complex 
1400  West  Third  Street 
Chico,  California  95926 

Telephone:  (916)  342-8772 


The  annual  gathering  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
is  for  members,  attenders,  seekers,  and  their 
families  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship 
Groups  that  make  up  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Wider 
Quaker  Fellowship  are  also  welcome. 


Yearly  Meeting  is  what  we  make  of  it: 

* It  is  a TIME  to  experience  corporate  worship 
as  the  basis  of  our  lives  together;  a time  to 
exercise  our  faith  and  work  through  the  issues, 
finding  their  resolution  in  the  sense  of  the 
meeting. 

* It  is  a PLACE  where  we  do  our  corporate 
business  in  a Quakerly  way;  where  the  unique 
light  of  each  person  can  shine;  where  new  inter- 
personal connections  can  be  made. 

* It  is  a SPACE  where  the  tightness  of  our  lives 
is  opened,  loosened,  and  where  something  fresh 
and  new  can  enter. 

* It  is  a GATHERING  of  the  family:  old  friends, 
new  friends.  Young  Friends  and  children. 

* It  is  a COMMUNITY  we  build  together,  a 
marvelous  pot  pourri  of  agenda  items,  worship- 
fellowship  groups,  working  groups,  sharing 
opportunities  and  joyful  activities. 


Peace  March  at  PYM  Chico  Leaves  Craig  Hall 


PYM  REGISTRATION-1987 
Please  read  both  sides  of  this  page  before  filling  out  this  form.  Print  in  ink. 


LAST  NAME: MEETING: 

If  your  family  has  more  than  one  last  name,  use  one  above  and  write  each  family  member’s  last  name  with 
his  or  her  first  name  below. 

STREET: 

CITY: STATE: ZIP: 

Place  an  “X”  on  the  day  you  will  arrive  and  day  you  will  depart:  TELEPHONE.  ( ) 

Arrival  day:  (Su  ) (M  ) (Tu  ) (W  ) (Th  ) (F  ) Check  if  this  is 

Departure  day:  (M  ) (Tu  ) (W  ) (Th  ) (F  ) (Sa  ) your  first  PYM  ^ ^ 

Complete  one  line  for  each  family  member  attending  PYM.  Please  include  all  attender’s  ages.  This  data  is 
used  for  planning  and  statistical  purposes.  Volunteer  codes  are  below.  Early  morning  and  accommodation 
codes  are  at  the  right  of  this  page. 

Volun-  Early  Accom  No.  of  Nightly 


First  Names 

Sex 

Age 

teer 

Mom 

Type 

Nights  Cost 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ACCOMMODAHON  TOTAL: 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 

CHILDREN’S  PROGRAM  

JR  YEARLY  MEETING  

LATE  PENALTY : 

TOTAL  DUE: 

25%  DEPOSIT: 

BALANCE  DUE  AT  PYM: 

Volunteer  Codes:  I volunteer  time  with  the 
following:  S-secretariat,  A-arrangements, 
C-children,  J-Jr.  High/High  School,  P-phone/ 
communications,  T-transportation.  (Place 
code  in  above  column.) 


SPECIAL  NEEDS:  

(PYM  name) 

cannot climb  a single  step,  climb  a few 

steps, climb  a flight  of  steps, walk 

more  than  one  block.  Do  you  require  foods  which 

are low  salt, no  salt?  Are  you  on  a 

diabetic  diet?  — (Check  all  that  apply.) 

Contributions:  Please  help  with  our  children’s 
and  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  programs  if  you  can. 

We  budgeted  $2000  in  extra  contributions  here. 
Please  indicate  amount. 

LATE  PENALTY : 1 5%  late  penalty  if 
registration  received  after  July  13,  1987. 

Deposit:  A deposit  of  at  least  25%  of  the 
“Total  Due”  must  accompany  your  registra- 
tion. Please  round  up  to  the  next  dollar. 

Full  payment  is  encouraged. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Orientation  for  all  participants  is  at  1 1 a.m.  on 
Monday,  August  3.  The  opening  Yearly  Meeting 
session  begins  at  2 p.m.  on  Monday.  The  closing 
session  ends  at  noon  on  Saturday,  August  8, 

1987.  Committees  meet  Sunday,  August  2,  and 
Monday  morning. 

Housing  and  Meals:  You  may  stay  in  dormitories 
or  camp  at  PYM.  For  dorms  and  camping,  each 
registration  “day”  begins  with  supper  and  ends 
with  lunch  the  next  day.  For  day  attenders,  the 
registration  “day”  is  a conventional  day.  Vegetarian 
meals  will  be  available.  (Enter  as  a special  need.) 

The  dorms  are  standard  college  dorms  with  two 
persons  to  a room.  If  you  stay  in  a dorm,  you  must 
take  all  three  meals  in  the  dining  room.  If  there  is 
a person  you  wish  to  share  with  or  if  your  mobility 
is  limited,  please  indicate  under  “special  needs.” 

The  dorms  are  comfortable  but  not  air  conditioned. 
BRING  BLANKETS  AND  PILLOWS.  Sheets  and 
towels  are  provided. 

Camping  will  be  in  a park  adjacent  to  the  campus 
with  showers  in  the  dorm.  If  you  camp  you  can 
elect  to  take  three  meals,  or  lunch  and  dinner,  or 
lunch  or  no  meals  in  the  dining  room. 

Day  attenders  may  purchase  no  meals,  or  lunch, 
or  lunch  and  dinner. 

FEES:  One  fee  covers  registration,  lodging  and 
meals.  The  per  person,  per  day  fee  is: 


Code  and  Type  Age 


11  to  79 

2 to  10  & 
over  79 

A:  dorm  & 3 meals 

$28.00 

$14.00 

B:  camp  & 3 meals 

20.00 

10.00 

C:  camp,  lunch,  dinner  18.00 

9.00 

D:  camp  & lunch 

13.00 

6.50 

E:  camp  - no  meals 

10.00 

5.00 

F:  day,  lunch,  dinner 

12.00 

6.00 

G:  day  & lunch 

7.00 

3.50 

H:  day  - no  meals 

4.00 

2.00 

There  is  no  charge  for  children  under  2. 

Family  maximum:  The  family  maximum  is  three 
times  the  full  adult  cost.  E.g.,  for  camping  with 
lunch,  the  family  maximum  is  $39.00  per  day. 
(Family  means  no  more  than  two  adults  and  their 
dependent  children.) 


Refunds:  If  in  doubt,  register.  Registrations  can 
always  be  cancelled  or  changed.  Refunds  will  be 
issued  the  last  day  of  PYM  or  mailed. 

Mail  the  registration  half  of  this  sheet  to: 

Fred  Gey/Larry  Perry 

1424  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Way 

Berkeley,  CA  94709 

(415)  524-4369,  524-4080,  540-6666 

EARLY  MORNING  GROUPS 

Please  read  before  filling  out  registration  form: 

From  8: 15  - 9:30  each  morning,  we  will  have  a 
traditional  children’s  program,  worship-fellowship 
groups  and  unprogrammed  worship  as  well  as 
new,  experimental  groupings.  Please  read  the 
options  below  for  each  person  in  your  family 
and  make  a note  of  your  choice  on  this  page. 

Enter  in  the  early  morning  column  of  the 
registration  form  the  correct  code  number  for  each 
name  listed. 

All  Friends  above  elementary  school  age  are  free 
to  choose  among  groups  6,  7,  and  8.  High  school 
Friends  need  to  decide  whether  to  stay  with  their 
age  group  or  to  join  a cross-age  group.  We  welcome 
a wide  range  of  ages  within  each  group. 

1 Babies  up  to  two  years 

2 Pre-school  group  - ages  2 - 5 

3 Elementary  group  - ages  6-11 

4 Junior  high  worship-fellowship  group 

5 Junior  Friends  (high  school)  worship- 
fellowship  group 

6 Worship-fellowship  group  which  will  meet 
with  the  elementary  group  (group  3 above) 
for  one  of  your  days  in  order  to  have  a 
cross-age  experience  of  worship-fellowship 

, 7 Worship-fellowship  (traditional) 

8 Unprogrammed  worship 

Please  be  sure  to  indicate  your  choices  by  number 
on  the  registration  form  so  that  we  may  know  in 
advance  how  many  will  be  in  each  group. 


DIRECTIONS 

From  Interstate  5 take  the  Orland  Exit  and 
follow  Route  32  east  to  Chico.  Follow 
Route  32  through  Chico  to  Third  Street  and 
turn  right  and  go  3 blocks  to  Craig  Hall. 

From  US  99,  you  go  onto  Route  32  west, 
then  north  to  Third  Street,  where  you  turn 
left.  There  is  a 7/1 1 store  on  the  intersection 
of  Route  32  and  Third. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Chico  is  served  by  Greyhound  bus,  AMTRACK 
(the  Coast  Starlight),  and  several  WestAir  air- 
line flights.  Contact  the  Chico  area  transpor- 
tation coordinators  (preferably  in  writing)  if 
you  need  to  be  met.  If  you  need  to  be  met 
elsewhere,  contact  the  Arrangements  Clerk. 

For  changes  after  noon  on  Sunday,  August  2, 
call  PYM  directly. 


CHICO  AREA  TRANSPORTATION 
COORDINATORS 

Linda  Rowell  and  Andrea  Bowman, 

443  West  Fourth  Ave.,  Chico,  CA  95926 
telephone:  (916)  894-1666 

Cal  Edinger,  Bus  Coordinator  for  Southern 
California  Friends,  8649  Landisview  Lane, 
South  San  Gabriel,  CA  91770 
telephone:  (818)280-6335 


OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS 

ARRANGEMENTS  CLERK:  Joe  Magruder, 
5819  12th  Ave.,  Sacramento,  CA  95820-2408, 
telephone:  (916)455-0556. 


WEATHER 

Chico  is  usually  very  hot  in  August.  Bring  swim 
suit,  light  clothing.  The  buildings  are  air  condi- 
tioned. 


Telephone  numbers  for  PYM  will  be  sent  with 
your  registration  confirmation. 


PYM  Children’s  Program 


Camping  at  Chico  PYM 


Friends  at  Craig  Hall 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Friends  are  reminded  that  we  agree  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  abusive  sub- 
stances during  our  time  together  at  PYM. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  PETS! 
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Remembering  Honolulu  Friends 


Honolulu  Friends  Meeting:  50th  Anniversary 

The  first  recorded  meeting  of  Friends  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  seems  to  have  been  as  early  as 
January  3,  1836.  It  was  conducted  in  Honolulu 
by  Daniel  Wheeler  of  London  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  visit  Friends  in  Australia. 

Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  on  March  21  as  well  as  its  thirtieth 
year  in  the  Meeting  House.  Sam  Lindley,  who  was 
present  at  the  inaugural  Meeting  fifty  years  ago, 
has  written  a detailed  history  of  the  Meeting;  he 
with  Joe  Bender,  Cindy  Hewitt  and  Sakiko  Okubo 
formed  the  planning  committee  headed  by  Virginia 
Westgate.  John  Sweitzer  was  the  official  photo- 
grapher. 

An  attractive  program,  handprinted  by  Joe 
Bender,  contained  photographs  of  Friends  who 
have  played  a prominent  role  in  the  history  of 
Honolulu  Friends  Meeting,  a photograph  of  the  pre- 
sent officers  of  the  Meeting,  a list  of  57  Friends  de- 
ceased during  the  first  fifty  years,  a chronology  of 
major  events,  a list  of  Meeting  Clerks  and  Resident 
Couples  and  a sonnet  by  Kenneth  Boulding. 

Fifty-four  people  gathered  in  a circle  on  the 
front  lawn  in  silent  remembrance  of  those  Friends 


who  have  died.  DeWitt  Barnett  set  the  tone  of 
“remembering”  as  he  spoke  of  Friends  known  and 
unknown  who  have  lived  in  the  Light  and  have 
passed  that  Light  on  to  us.  Byron  Bender  then 
read  out  the  names  of  the  deceased  as  printed  in 
the  program.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  stood  a 
small  round  table  covered  with  red  bougainvilleas 
and  over  us  the  gentle  trade  winds  carried  a few 
clouds  down  from  the  Koolaus. 

After  a potluck  dinner.  Clerk  Alice  Bender 
opened  the  program  with  words  of  welcome.  Sam 
Lindley,  Ginny  Westgate,  Kit  Glover,  Olga  Myers 
and  Byron  Bender  each  told  of  some  outstanding 
event  during  one  of  the  decades  of  the  Meeting’s 
history.  Rusty  Sweitzer  spoke  of  the  guests  who 
had  stayed  at  the  Quaker  Center  recently  and  read 
some  of  their  appreciative  remarks.  Several  Friends 
offered  their  personal  reminiscences.  Margie 
Jaquette  gave  her  vivid  recollections  of  the  time  of 
purchase  of  the  Meeting  House  and  the  work  of 
opening  up  the  Meeting  Room. 

Friends  examined  the  photo  albums  on  display, 
along  with  three  copies  of  the  Meeting  history  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  by  Sam  Lindley. 

[Excerpted  from  “Ke  Makamaka,”  Honolulu 
Friends  Meeting  Newsletter,  April,  1987.] 
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Being  Careful  of  Miracles 

Dear  Editor: 

Here  are  some  ideas  which  came  to  mind  while 
reading  your  Forum  Page  in  the  March  1987 
Friends  Bulletin. 

One  of  my  teachers  told  me  some  years  ago  that 
“physicians  have  the  ability  to  alleviate  unendurable 
pain  and  suffering  which  terminally  ill  patients 
sometimes  experience;  providing  that  relief  may 
sometimes  decrease  the  patient’s  life  span.”  He 
went  on:  “what  you  decide  to  do  in  a particular 
instance  will  depend  on  you  and  your  conscience; 
but  be  sure  that  only  you  know  what  your  decision 
is  and  what  you  do.”  There  seems  to  be  some 
progress  in  decreasing  the  use  of  technology  and 
extraordinary  measures  to  prolong  life  artificially. 

But  I fear  that  the  Euthanasia  Movement  and  the 
Hemlock  Society  may  be  increasing  the  legal  tech- 
nology in  their  aim  to  shorten  life.  Most  physicians, 

I believe,  will  not  be  involved  with  legal  (and  pub- 
lic) means  to  terminate  life  either  by  a person’s 
own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  another.  Most  physi- 
cians, I believe,  support  the  passive  philosophy  of 
Hospice.  Hospice  sounds  more  like  a balm  than 
Hemlock’s  poison.  Whether  or  not  life  is  a gift  of 
God,  nobody  knows  from  where  it  comes  or  goes; 
without  knowledge  perhaps  we  should  be  careful 
about  manipulating  to  any  great  degree  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  a miracle. 

Marriage  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a sacrament, 
an  institution  or  a relationship.  Whatever  status  it 
is  accorded,  as  far  as  I know  in  our  recorded  history 
it  has  been  an  arrangement  between  a man  and  a 
woman,  and  usually  monogamous.  This  is  also 
what  my  dictionary  describes.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  arrangement  between  two  men  or  two  wo- 
men, also  usually  monogamous,  should  not  be  a 
sacrament  or  an  institution  or  a relationship.  But 
in  view  of  the  long  precedent,  marriage  does  not 
seem  the  proper  term  to  use.  The  suggestion  along 
the  lines  made  by  Paul  Johnson  (Orange  Grove 
Meeting,  March,  \ 9^1 , Friends  Bulletin)  might  be 
acceptable  to  all. 

The  statement  “As  Friends,  we  have  rejected  the 
Catholic  argument  that  sex  is  acceptable  only  for 
reproduction”  is  somewhat  dogmatic  and  better 
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avoided.  The  Society  of  Friends  does  not  have  the 
luxury  of  a Vatican.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a Catholic 
argument,  it  is  doubtful  that  all  members  of  the 
Society  reject  it. 

In  considering  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  use  one  “phrase”  as  “defined”  by  John 
Woolman,  compared  with  or  even  in  addition  to 
another,  page  AS,  Faith  and  Practice  (1985)  may 
be  missing  a point.  Both  of  these  statements  are 
an  expression  of  experience.  The  origin  and  sus- 
taining force  of  the  Society  was  and  is  based  on 
individual  and  corporate  experience,  not  defini- 
tions. We  do  not  live  by  creeds.  We  use  words  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  but  not  perfectly,  to  de- 
scribe experience.  Possibly,  since  we  do  not  use 
creeds.  Friends  have  found  it  necessary  to  write 
voluminously  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  past  or 
present  numbers  individually,  in  order  to  describe 
as  best  we  can  our  experience. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Society  of 
Friends  came  into  being  as  a result  of  the  personal 
experience  of  Jesus  Christ  by  seekers.  They  did 
not  have  this  experience  at  a particular  point  in 
time,  nor  did  they  come  upon  it  fully  developed. 
Rather  it  grew  within  them  and  with  them  individ- 
ually and  corporately  as  it  was  revealed.  This  ex- 
perience continues  to  be  available  and  revealed 
to  us  as  we  come  towards  membership,  enter  into 
membership,  and  grow  together  as  individuals  and 
corporately  as  members  of  the  Society.  This  experi- 
ence is  as  incomprehensible  as  the  miracle  of  life 
itself  and  perhaps  we  should  not  strive  to  examine 
it  too  deeply. 

With  love, 

Kingsley  Fawrance,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

It’s  the  Spirit  Which  Counts 

Dear  Editor: 

I was  deeply  touched  by  my  sister  Margaret 
Dimock’s  letter  io  Friends  Bulletin  (March  1987) 
entitled  “Call  it  What  Tha’  Likes,”  regarding 
Christian  or  non-Christian  terminology.  (The 
Secret  Garden  was  a childhood  favorite  of  mine, 
too.)  The  message  is  clear— it’s  the  spirit  which 
counts.  Grass  Valley  Friends  Meeting  some  weeks 
ago  had  a valuable  discussion  meeting,  sharing  our 
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different  concepts  of  God;  and  many  of  us  came 
away  from  that  evening  with  the  realization  that 
the  Eternal  Spirit  can  have  many  names— Father, 
God,  Mother  Nature,  Goddess  Gaia,  Great  Spirit, 
Light  of  Christ,  Inner  Light.  We  felt  an  all- 
inclusive  warmth  and  a greater  respect  for  one 
another’s  ways  of  expressing  our  theological  be- 
liefs. You  can  “Call  it  What  Tha’  Likes”! 

Now,  when  I read  Margaret’s  article,  my  mind 
jumped  immediately  to  the  other  substantive  ques- 
tion our  Meeting  and  many  other  Quaker  Meetings 
are  working  on  these  days— how  do  we  respond  to 
a request  for  a same-sex  marriage  under  the  care  of 
our  Meeting? 

Our  Meeting  has  agreed  that  it  wants  to  celebrate 
the  commitment  of  these  two  dear  members,  yet  a 
few  of  our  group  stumble  over  the  use  of  the  word 
“marriage.”  They  would  like  it, to  be  called  a “deep 
commitment”  or  a union  “in  the  spirit  of  marriage.” 
The  applicants  would  like  it  to  be  called  a “mar- 
riage.” Why  can’t  we  each  call  it,  in  our  hearts, 
what  it  seems  like  to  us?  In  the  Christian,  non- 
Christian  issue,  we  do  not  insist  that  another  must 
or  must  not  use  a certain  word  to  describe  God  or 
Christ,  for  the  “letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life.” 

Janet  Bullock  and  Violette  Duroux  have  gone 
through  a long  process  of  clearness  with  the  Clear- 
ness Committee  of  our  Meeting.  And  the  Clearness 
Committee  has  found  them  to  be  ready  in  all  ways 
for  a ceremony  to  celebrate  their  marriage  under 
the  care  of  our  Meeting.  We  found  that  their  under- 
standing of  “marriage”  includes  long-term  commit- 
ment, establishment  of  a home,  a deep,  uncondi- 
tional love  and  caring  for  one  another,  and  a stand- 
ing by  one  another  “in  sickness  and  in  health,  for 
richer,  for  poorer,  until  death  do  us  part.” 

Now,  if  “marriage”  is  the  most  meaningful  term 
to  Janet  and  Violette,  why  can’t  we  call  it  “mar- 
riage” for  their  sake? 

The  “Joy-Maker”  in  the  Secret  Garden  Story 
didn’t  care  what  words  were  used.  It  was  the  joy, 
the  thanks,  and  the  love  which  counted. 

Lois  W.  Bailey,  member  of  the 
Clearness  Committee,  Grass  Valley 
Friends  Meeting 
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Minute  on  Unity  with  Nature 

A note  by  Josephine  Coats  on  the  Unity  with 
Nature  Committee  of  Gila  Friends  Meeting  (NM) 

This  dynamic  committee  has  already  held  two 
public  meetings:  one  involved  local  ranchers  in 
discussion  of  better  grazing  practices;  the  other 
consisted  of  a consideration  of  issues  led  by  the 
resident  teacher  and  saver  of  seeds  from  Ghost 
Ranch.  I have  heard  rumors  of  a “Blue  Bird” 
project  made  up  of  families  who  would  build  bird 
houses  and  hang  them  on  a blue  bird  “run”  to  en- 
courage the  birds  to  use  the  area. 

Their  light  shines! 

Gila  Friends  Meeting 
Minute  on  Unity  with  Nature 

“Therefore  in  the  Light  wait,  where  Unity  is.” 

-George  Fox 

“And  the  world  cannot  be  discovered  by  a jour- 
ney of  miles,  no  matter  how  long,  but  only  by  a 
spiritual  journey,  a journey  of  one  inch,  very  ardu- 
ous and  humbling  and  joyful,  by  which  we  arrive 
at  the  ground  at  our  feet,,  and  learn  to  be  at  home.” 

-Wendell  Berry 

A fundamental  belief  of  Friends  is  in  the  sacra- 
mental nature  of  the  whole  of  life,  of  the  sacred- 
ness in  ourselves  and  in  the  earth  community  of 
which  we  are  part.  In  re-affirmation  of  this  belief 
we,  as  members  and  attenders  of  Gila  Monthly 
Meeting,  Society  of  Friends,  have  recently  formed 
a Unity  With  Nature  committee  to  explore  more 
fully  our  concerns  about  humankind’s  increasing 
alienation  from  and  escalating  state  of  war  against 
nature.  We  seek  to  nurture  a spirit  of  interconnec- 
tedness, interdependence,  and  harmony.  We  seek 
a freedom  secured  by  unfolding  the  potentials 
within  Nature,  not  a liberation  from  Nature.  We 
seek  coexistence,  not  conquest;  wholeness,  not 
fractionalization. 

Our  faith  closely  intertwines  with  our  concerns 
for  the  fate  of  our  Earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Our 
coming  together  in  Meeting  on  issues  relating  to 
our  unity  with  nature  has  proven  to  be  an  enriching 

(Continued  on  page  146) 
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( Gila  Minute:  Con t.  from  page  145) 
and  empowering  experience  for  all  of  us.  We  ex- 
tend our  thanks  to  Marshall  Massey,  members  of 
the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and  many  other  Friends 
for  making  your  voices  heard  and  centering  our 
concerns  on  these  issues.  You  have  touched  a cord 
in  all  of  us. 

We  have  begun  the  process  of  dialog  among  our- 
selves on  this  topic;  and  a number  of  insights  and 
paths  for  action  have  emerged.  All  of  us  agree  on 
the  severity  of  the  problems  and  the  need  for  fur- 
ther education  and  action.  We  find  that  it  remains 
important  for  us  as  individuals  to  continue  our  par- 
ticipation with  organizations  concerned  with  en- 
vironmental issues.  We  also  understand  that  these 
kinds  of  approaches  are  incomplete,  and  may 
lead  us  to  draw  “us-them”  distinctions,  with  vic- 
tors and  loosers.  Such  approaches  often  end  up 
ignoring  the  more  encompassing  spiritual/religious 
frames  of  reference— the  “both/and”— or  subverts 
them  to  justify  the  use  of  unrighteous  means  to 
achieve  the  most  honorable  of  ends.  Often  the 
individual  is  left  disempowered  and  despairing. 

We  think  it  important  for  us  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  at  the  local  level,  to  establish  ties  with 
those  involved  in  environmentally  destructive  prac- 
tices so  as  to  find  a common  ground,  empowering 
all  to  seek  through  this  sharing,  “the  third  way.” 

Our  concensus  is  that  conservation  and  environ- 
mental action  begins  with  the  conduct  of  our  own 
lives  and  our  relations  with  family,  with  the  human 
communities  around  us  and  the  more  encompassing 
biotic  communities  to  which  we  belong.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  integrate  ourselves  more 
fully  into  the  community  through  cooperation  with 
local  institutions  such  as  museums,  public  schools, 
and  churches.  We  will  explore  ways  that  we  as  a 
community  can  integrate  our  various  talents,  inter- 
ests and  concerns  to  the  enrichment  of  all:  in  art, 
natural  science,  education,  medicine,  gardening 
and  native  plant  nurseries,  work  with  refugees,  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged,  and  land  redemption. 

It  is  our  belief  that  environmental  issues  cannot 
be  dealt  with  as  a separate  problem,  no  matter  how 
vital  these  issues  may  be.  We  wish  to  speak  to  the 
interconnectedness  of  all  the  strongly  felt  concerns 
of  today  as  we  live  our  lives  with  integrity,  simplic- 
ity and  joy.  We  seek  to  plant  our  seeds  in  ways  that 


empower  and  connect  us  all,  and  bring  us  back  to 
a realization  that  we  are  a part  of  one  another  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  growth  in  the  Light 
must  be  in  loving  expressions  of  a living  commu- 
nion that  reaffirms  the  Spirit  of  Connectedness 
and  our  sense  of  the  Sacred.  Our  journey  home  to 
the  Peaceable  Kingdom  is  indeed  a spiritual  one, 
where  “the  means  is  the  end  in  the  process  of 
becoming.”  Our  unity  with  Nature  is  a unity  with 
God,  the  pattern  that  connects  all. 

Book  Review 

by  Barbara  Clark,  Walla  Walla  Meeting  (WA) 

Uprooting  War,  by  Brian  Martin,  London: 

Freedom  Press,  1984  (U.S.  distributor  is  A 
Distribution,  325  East  84th  Street,  No.  4C,  New 
York,  NY  10028,  (212)  879-8954) 

We  in  the  peace  movement  have  been  sending 
messages  to  our  government  for  a long  time 
through  lobbying,  petitions,  demonstrations,  and 
civil  disobedience,  in  the  belief  that  if  we  could 
persuade  them  of  the  morality,  rationality,  and 
popularity  of  our  position,  our  representatives 
would  make  different  decisions.  All  of  this  has 
been  important,  but  it  has  had  little  impact  on 
the  arms  race  and  use  of  the  military. 

Uprooting  War  is  unlike  the  numerous  books 
and  articles  which  focus  on  the  dangers  of  war,  the 
benefits  of  disarmament,  or  the  need  for  govern- 
ment or  citizen  action.  Instead  it  discusses  how  to 
develop  strategies  for  grassroots  activists  to  chal- 
lenge and  replace  the  structures  which  underlie  the 
war  system. 

The  book  encourages  serious  thinking  about 
how  to  effectively  confront  institutions  such  as 
the  state,  bureaucracy,  the  military,  and  patriarchy, 
and  also  examines  the  creation  of  nonviolent  alter- 
natives—social  defense,  peace  conversion,  and  self- 
managing political  and  economic  institutions.  It 
makes  an  excellent  basis  for  a study  group. 

The  author  lives  in  Canberra,  Australia,  and 
has  been  active  for  many  years  in  the  radical 
science,  environmental,  and  peace  movements,  and 
has  written  widely  in  those  areas.  A number  of  the 
examples  used  in  Uprooting  War  are  based  on  ex- 
periences of  groups  in  Australia. 


Jeanette  Norton,  Orange  County  Meeting 
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Quaker  Youth  Adventure  at  Union  Station 
Facing  camera:  Stacey  Tappan  and  Jeremy  Cone 


Quaker  Youth  Adventures 

by  Robert  Vogel,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Since  January  1986,  over  40  junior  and  senior 
high  school  young  Friends  from  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  have  participated  in  a dozen 
Quaker  Adventures. 

These  included  two  ski  week-ends,  three  beach 
outings,  an  ocean  trip  on  a Chinese  junk,  and  two 
week-end  workcamps.  Each  Adventure  includes 
fun,  worship-sharing,  and  shared  work.  Future 
plans  call  for  a back-pack  on  Catalina  Island  and  a 
special  gathering  at  the  May  1 -3  Spring  Fellowship 
of  the  Quarter  at  Rancho  del  Cielo  near  Ramona, 
California. 

The  most  recent  workcamp  was  at  Union 
Station,  a church  sponsored  agency  in  Pasadena 
which  feeds  about  300  homeless  persons  each  day. 
After  helping  to  serve  and  clean-up  after  lunch,  the 
shelves  in  the  kitchen  were  cleared,  desks  moved 
from  the  office,  and  ten  young  Friends  and  four 
adults  began  cleaning  and  painting.  Five  hours 
later  the  job  was  completed— although  removing 
paint  from  hair  and  clothing  took  considerably 
more  time. 

Asked  for  their  evaluation,  the  young  people 
commented:  “The  Adventures  are  really  great 
fun,  a good  chance  for  people  from  different 
Meetings  to  get  together.  ...  I learned  about  home- 


lessness and  how  people  can  become  poor.  ...  I 
like  to  paint  and  feel  that  I accomplished  some- 
thing.” 

Russ  Norton,  a high  school  senior,  has  been 
clerk  of  the  Adventures,  succeeding  Liz  Barragato. 

An  adult  support  group  includes  Jeanette  Norton, 
David  Tappan,  Judy  Krieger,  David  Foster,  Diana 
Nicholson,  and  Bob  Vogel. 

Youth  Service  Project 

Mountainview  Meeting,  Denver 

The  First  Day  School  has  initiated  a recycling 
service  project.  Every  potluck  Sunday  they  collect 
newspapers  and  aluminum,  steel  and  glass  beverage 
containers. 

FWCC  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage 

The  1987  FWCC  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage, 

July  10  to  August  15,  will  go  to  England  and 
Germany.  The  pilgrims  will  be  Young  Friends  of 
16  to  18  years  old  from  the  FWCC  Sections  of  the 
Americas,  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  Details  from 
John  Maurer,  FWCC  Midwest,  P.  0.  Box  1797, 
Richmond,  IN  47375. 

YFNA  Conference,  1987 

Young  Friends  of  North  America  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  this 
summer  from  July  12  to  18.  Friends  should 
register  by  sending  $100  to  Kate  Lacey,  4740 
Balboa,  No.  308,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 

Friends  School  in  Britain  Monitored  Chernobyl 

from  The  Friend,  March  27,  1987 

In  May  of  1986  radioactive  isotopes  from  the 
damaged  nuclear  reactor  at  Chernobyl  drifted  over 
Britain  and  were  washed  down  in  the  rain.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  levels  of  radiation  from  the  fallout 
were  monitored  by  the  physics  department  at 
Ackworth  School.  This  work  created  considerable 
media  interest.  Eventually  it  emerged  that  the 
school’s  computer  record  was  the  only  continuous 
record  of  the  radiation  levels  in  the  whole  of 
Yorkshire. 
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(Three  Mexican  Women:  Cont.  from  page  142) 
in  Meeting  was  always  one  of  love,  compassion 
and  conciliation.  She,  too,  traveled  widely  in 
ministry.  Emma  never  had  any  children  of  her 
own,  yet  she  had  numerous  “grandchildren”  whose 
lives  she  guided  with  care  and  over  whom  she 
watched  lovingly. 

In  their  last  years  these  three  Friends  continued 
to  work  and  to  travel.  Suzanne  and  Emma  refused 
to  recognize  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  were  active 
in  Friends  work  until  the  very  end.  Rosita’s  failing 
eyesight  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  do  her  ac- 
customed work  in  her  last  years,  but  she  remained 
interested  in  all  Friends  endeavors  and  maintained 
her  closeness  to  us  all.  The  three  helped  found  our 
Meeting,  watched  over  it,  gave  themselves  fully  to 
it.  They  were  a dear  part  of  all  our  lives.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  any  activity  connected  with 
the  Meeting  without  remembering  one  of  them. 
Their  spirits  are  always  with  us. 


[Friends  Bulletin  readers  should  know  that  the 
aging  populations  of  our  three  western  unprogram- 
med yearly  meetings  has  created  a surplus  of  me- 
morial minutes  during  the  past  year,  some  of  which 
we  were  not  able  to  publish.  (At  PYM  in  August, 
1986,  twenty-seven  Friends  were  memorialized.) 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Representative  Com- 
mittee in  its  March,  1987,  meeting  instructed  your 
editor  to  add  extra  pages  to  each  issue  until  we  are 
abreast  of  publication  of  all  memorial  minutes. 
Please  bear  with  us.  These  minutes  are  felt  by  all 
to  be  a valuable  history  of  Friends’ lives  and  wit- 
ness which  should  not  simply  be  added  to  the 
archives  without  prior  publication.] 

Memorial  Minutes 
William  A.  Acord 

A Memorial  Meeting  was  held  at  Claremont 
Meeting  on  December  1,  1986,  to  celebrate  the 
life  of  Bill  Acord.  Bill  died  on  October  21,  1985, 
just  before  his  53rd  birthday. 

The  Acord  family  have  been  active  and  faithful 
members  of  Claremont  Meeting  from  its  beginnings. 
Bill,  his  three  sisters  and  his  brother,  grew  up  in 


LaVerne  and  he  spent  much  of  his  life  in  this  area. 
He  received  degrees  from  Mt.  San  Antonio  College 
and  California  State  Polytechnic  University  in 
Pomona.  He  worked  for  Beckman  Clinical  Instru- 
ments for  16  years  before  moving  north  three  and 
a half  years  ago. 

Bill  was  one  of  those  rare  people  with  the  ability 
to  fix  or  build  almost  anything,  with  clear  technical 
competence  and  a cheerful  willingness  to  spend 
many  hours  helping  others.  He  assisted  in  the  de- 
sign of  Claremont  Meeting  House  and  installed  its 
public  address  system.  He  was  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  property  committee.  He  spent  his  life  help- 
ing others  both  professionally  in  the  design  of  medi- 
cal instruments  and  in  his  private  life.  He  was  well 
known  for  his  active  participation  in  many  Friends’ 
activities.  His  years  as  Clerk  of  Ministry  and  Coun- 
sel brought  spiritual  depth  and  wisdom  to  our 
Meeting. 

Bill  leaves  his  wife,  Barbara;  his  former  wife, 

Jan;  his  sons,  Don  and  Glen;  and  his  sisters  and 
brother,  along  with  a host  of  friends  who  will  miss 
him. 

Geraldine  B.  House 

Geraldine  Bunzey  House,  75,  passed  away  on 
April  23,  1986.  She  was  an  active  member  of 
Orange  Grove  Meeting  in  Pasadena.  Born  in 
Colorado,  December  16,  1910,  she  lost  both  her 
parents  in  childhood  and  was  raised  in  foster 
homes,  finally  working  for  a wealthy  family  in 
southern  California.  There  she  met  and  married 
Harvey  House.  She  worked  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  later  as  a secretary 
for  the  use  School  of  Medicine.  Despite  serious 
health  problems,  she  maintained  an  enthusiastic 
and  spiritual  attitude  toward  life.  She  was  very 
interested  in  psychological  and  philosophical 
approaches  to  religion,  belonging  to  the  C.G.  Jung 
Institute,  the  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Psychology  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and  various 
holistic  healing  organizations.  She  is  survived  by 
two  children  and  six  grandchildren. 

Clinton  Henri  Huling 

Clinton  Henri  Huling  became  a member  of  Delta 
Meeting  in  1968,  after  a prior  membership  in 
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Albuquerque  Meeting  and  attending  the  Salt  Lake 
Meeting.  He  died  an  accidental  death  on  December 
20, 1985. 

Clint  had  served  the  meeting  in  the  capacity  of 
counselor  and  was  very  quietly  supportive  of  people 
in  times  of  stress.  He  had  great  concern  for  social 
justice  and  was  instrumental  in  the  achievement  of 
desegregation  of  schools  and  housing  in  Stockton, 
California. 

Clint  had  been  a professor  of  Sociology  at  Delta 
College  in  Stockton  for  twenty  years.  He  was  dearly 
beloved  by  his  students  and  especially  by  minority 
groups  for  giving  of  his  time  and  energy,  unceasing- 
ly, to  help  them  feel  a sense  of  their  own  identity 
and  worth. 

Clinton  graduated  from  Highland  University  in 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  where  he  met  Elizabeth 
Anne  Huff,  whom  he  later  married.  Together  they 
became  members  of  Albuquerque  Meeting.  His 
work  with  young  people  began  there  with  his  em- 
ployment in  the  probation  department. 

While  working  on  his  Master’s  degree  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  Clint  and  Betsy  attended  Salt 
Lake  Meeting. 

When  they  first  moved  to  California,  Clint 
worked  for  ten  years  in  mental  health  with  San 
Joaquin  County  while  teaching  on  the  faculty  of 
Delta  College.  Later  he  left  the  county,  and  worked 
solely  with  the  college. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Anne,  known 
as  Betsy,  daughters  Shirley  Anne  and  Anna  Berta, 
and  a son  Clinton  Henri,  Jr.  He  also  leaves  two 
brothers,  Ellsworth  and  Norman,  and  numerous 
nephews  and  nieces. 

Delta  Monthly  Meeting  held  a memorial  meeting 
for  Clinton  on  First  Month,  Twelfth  Day,  1986. 
Shared  in  worship  were  words  chosen  by  Clint 
which  typified  his  philosophy  in  the  manner  of 
Friends.  “Quakerism  as  a way  of  life  emphasizes 
hard  work,  simple  living,  and  generous  giving,  per- 
sonal integrity,  social  justice,  and  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes.” 

Peter  B.  Cronshaw 

On  April  21,  1986,  Peter  Brenvan  Cronshaw  of 
Santa  Barbara  Friends  Meeting  died  suddenly  as 
he  prepared  to  go  to  work. 


Peter  was  born  April  28,  1916,  in  Eire.  Educated 
in  England,  he  spent  two  years  in  South  Africa 
working  for  a publishing  company  editing  scientific 
and  technical  journals.  Entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession later,  he  taught  in  the  Bahamas,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  before  coming  to  California. 
Respected  as  a Master  Teacher  and  greatly  loved 
by  all  of  his  students,  Peter  taught  17  years  at  Crane 
Country  Day  School  and  in  1970  started  teaching 
at  Laguna  Blanca  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Peter  was  one  of  the  Founding  Members  of 
Santa  Barbara  Friends  Meeting  and  he  will  be 
greatly  missed.  Always  gentle  and  loving,  he  filled 
a variety  of  necessary  and  useful  positions  quietly 
and  efficiently.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
one  of  Meeting’s  greeters  as  well  as  organizing  the 
House  Committee  which  has  charge  over  preparing 
the  Meeting  Room  for  worship. 

A celebration  of  Peter’s  life  was  held  June  1 , 

1986.  He  leaves  Margery,  his  widow,  three  married 
sons,  Paul,  Ian  and  David,  and  a much  loved  little 
grand-daughter  Stephanie  Anne. 

Mary  K.  Edmundson 

Mary  Edmundson  was  active  for  ten  years  in  the 
Mt.  View  Worship  Group  in  the  Dalles/Mt.  Hood 
area.  She  died  on  December  26,  1986,  in  Hood  River. 

Mary  was  born  March  1,  1903,  in  Dublin, 

Indiana,  to  the  Quaker  family  of  Milo  and  Olive 
Elliott.  She  attended  schools  in  Newberg,  Oregon, 
graduating  from  Pacific  College.  She  later  com- 
pleted a master’s  of  social  work  degree  at  Smith 
College  in  Massachusetts.  She  was  involved  in  com- 
munity affairs,  serving  on  the  school  board  as  a 
director  and  enjoyed  golfing,  skiing,  hiking,  moun- 
tain climbing,  and  identifying  flowers. 

She  and  Dr.  William  T.  Edmundson  were  married 
on  January  1,  1932,  in  Seattle.  Survivors  include 
her  husband,  a son,  John,  daughters,  Mildred 
Edmundson  and  Sara  Wu,  a brother  and  five  grand- 
children and  two  great  grandchildren. 

Friends  are  grateful  for  the  happiness,  love  and 
spiritual  guidance  which  Mary  gave  them  through 
the  years. 

A simple  memorial  gathering  was  held  on 
December  30,  1986,  at  a scenic  point  above  her 
much  loved  Hood  River  Valley. 
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Announcements 

New  Opportunities  for  Quaker  Service 

Two  new  opportunities  for  Quaker  service  in 
refugee  assistance  and  peace  education  have  become 
available  as  of  April,  according  to  Ben  Richmond, 
coordinator  of  Quaker  Volunteer  Witness  of  Friends 
United  Meeting.  The  first  is  through  Beacon  Hill 
Friends  House  in  Boston,  and  involves  providing 
assistance  to  refugees  who  are  facing  exclusion  or 
deportation  from  the  United  States.  The  second  is 
with  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  involves  working  on  the 
Disarmament  2000  campaign  which  has  as  its  goal 
the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  year 
2000.  The  work  will  start  in  September. 

Quaker  Volunteers  are  provided  room,  board, 
medical  insurance  and  a small  personal  stipend. 
According  to  Richmond,  the  need  for  workers  is 
great  and  those  who  are  interested  in  volunteering 
should  contact  his  office  soon  by  calling 
(317)  962-7573. 

Paid  and  Volunteer  Staff  Sought  for  Children’s 
Program,  PYM 

Children’s  program  needs  to  hire  staff  for  the 
week  of  Yearly  Meeting,  Monday,  August  3, 
through  Saturday,  August  8.  The  times  that  we 
would  like  staff  to  be  available  are:  morning  session 
8 :00  to  noon,  afternoon  session  1:15  to  5:15, 
evening  session  6:45  to  9:45.  The  exceptions  to 
these  hours  are:  Monday  afternoon  starts  at  3:30, 
and  Saturday  morning  ends  at  10:30  so  that  every- 
one can  join  in  the  final  Meeting  for  Worship. 

We  need  to  find  people  for  the  following  posi- 
tions: infants— morning,  afternoon;  preschoolers— 
morning,  afternoon;  young  elementary— morning, 
afternoon;  old  elementary— morning,  afternoon;  all 
ages,  for  field  games  and  movie  and  snack— evening; 
all  ages,  quiet  room  activities  and  rest  time— evening; 
shopper  and  errand  person— afternoon  session. 

The  above  positions  are  paid  positions  and  in- 
clude partial  payment  toward  registration. 

A babysitter  is  needed  to  supervise  children 
whose  parents  need  to  attend  Representative  or 
Committee  Meetings  on  Sunday  before  Yearly 
Meeting  begins. 


We  are  also  looking  for  volunteers  to  participate 
in  the  program  in  the  following  ways:  creating 
music  and  dance,  singing,  story  telling,  working 
with  puppets,  and  even  simply  playing  with  the 
children. 

We  have  supplies  for  PYM’s  Children’s  Program 
stored  at  various  meetings.  We  particularly  need 
a person  to  drive  materials  from  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

The  contact  person  for  the  above  positions  is 
Margaret  Jamison  (209)  432-4581,  or  write  to  her 
directly  at  1661  East  Paul,  Fresno,  CA  93710. 

Can  You  Help  the  PYM  Secretariat? 

The  PYM  Secretariat  Committee  needs  help  in 
carrying  out  its  mission  at  PYM  in  Chico.  We  seek 
the  loan  of  office  equipment.  We  need  IBM/PC 
compatible  computers,  a photocopy  machine, 
heavy  duty  staplers,  and  typewriters  capable  of 
making  good  mimeograph  stencils.  We  seek  appli- 
cants for  the  paid  staff  positions  in  the  Secretariat. 
We  also  need  volunteers  during  the  entire  PYM 
week.  Please  contact  Gary  Wolff,  3913  N.  Earle 
Ave.,  Rosemead,  CA  91770,  (818)  288-9800,  if  you 
you  can  help  fulfill  our  needs. 

PYM  Peace  Committee 

The  PYM  Peace  Committee  plans  to  sponsor  the 
following  three  interest  groups  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  (August  3-8,  1987):  (1)  Central  America 
and  Sanctuary  Issues;  (2)  Star  Wars  Concerns;  and 
(3)  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Anyone  interested 
in  being  involved  in  planning  the  presentations  for 
one  or  more  of  these  interest  groups  please  contact 
Linda  Dunn,  Clerk  of  Peace  Committee,  at  250 
E.  Blaine,  Riverside,  CA  92057,  phone  714/682- 
5364  (evenings  or  weekends)  by  the  end  of  June 
(at  the  latest).  Individuals  active  in  these  areas  of 
concern  are  urged  to  participate. 
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(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  134) 

sated  for  an  insecure  future.  There  is  no 
point  in  trying  to  rear  more  lambs  if  they 
are  going  to  be  infected  too. 

. . . We  live  on  an  arc  of  coast  border- 
ing the  Irish  Sea,  which  is  so  polluted  from 
our  own  atomic  power  stations— four  in  all, 
two  to  the  north  and  two  to  the  south  of 
us— that  our  local  joke  is  that  we  do  not  need 
to  have  x-rays  as  we  can  dip  the  offending 
part  in  the  sea  and  discover  for  ourselves 
what  is  wrong! 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  to  the 
truth.  As  someone  said  on  the  radio  this 
morning,  “How  do  we  get  to  know  what  it 
is  we  don't  know  if  they  don’t  tell  us?” 

We  have  local  doctors  who  worry  about  the 
increased  incidence  of  leucemia  but  they 
too  are  constantly  fobbed  off  by  the  Gov- 
ernment who  make  an  official  secret  of 
almost  anything.  After  the  Chernobyl  dis- 
aster, things  were  so  uncoordinated  that 
Ackworth  Friends’  School  produced  statis- 
tics as  good  as  any!  . . . The  powers-that-be 
say  nothing  for  fear  of  spreading  alarm  and 
despondency  and  many  people  seem  to  pre- 
fer to  know  nothing. 

The  Green  Party  is  fielding  a candidate 
in  every  ward  of  our  town.  My  husband, 
Victor,  is  a candidate.  Not  one  of  them  has 
a chance  of  being  elected  instead  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  major  parties,  but  it  does  given 
them  a chance  to  leaflet  all  households. 

There  are  elements  which  would  not  like 
these  things  aired.  After  all,  we  are  a leisure 
resort  and  business  elements  would  prefer 
that  prospective  visitors  did  not  know  the 
state  of  our  sea  and  beaches.  Where  Sizewell, 
our  biggest  nuclear  plant  is  concerned,  only 
the  local  farmers  know  how  often  their  milk 
is  judged  unfit  for  consumption  and  flushed 
away.  That  area  contains  our  principal 
National  Park  and  the  holiday  industry 
would  be  greatly  affected.  Only  Greenpeace 
has  scooped  up  the  stuff  on  the  beach  and 
in  the  sea  and  analysed  it. 

Sorry  to  be  such  a prophet  of  doom. 

You  did  ask  for  the  information! 


As  I study  Dr.  John  Gofman’s  (UC-Berkeley) 
table  of  “Malignancies  From  the  Chernobyl  Acci- 
dent and  From  Atmospheric  Nuclear  Weapons- 
Testing,”  I note  that  for  every  fatal  radiation- 
induced  cancer  there  will  be  approximately  one 
non-fatal  radiation-induced  cancer.  I read  further 
that  a total  of  one  million  malignancies  world- 
wide will  be  part  of  the  legacy  of  Chernobyl. 
Another  two  million  cancers  will  be  induced  from 
the  radiation  of  all  atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I wonder  that  the  implications  of  such 
disasters  have  all  but  disappeared  from  the  public 
media  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  ample  evidence  written  by  nuclear 
scientists  that  all  nuclear  reactors  are  unsafe,  sub- 
ject to  design  instabilities  and  human  errors,  and 
that  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  before  the  next 
serious  nuclear  power  accident  will  occur.  Why 
then  do  we  allow  ourselves  in  the  United  States 
to  be  lulled  into  a false  security?  We  have  already 
had  a serious  nuclear  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island 
in  Pennyslvania  where  a dramatic  increase  in  cancer 
has  become  evident.  We  are  all  potential  nuclear 
victims. 

The  answer  to  our  global  nuclear  dilemmas  does 
not  lie  in  coordinated  international  emergency  plan- 
ning and  attempting  to  learn  more  about  nuclear 
“safety,”  as  some  media  suggest.  Rather,  nuclear 
power  as  an  industry  and  as  the  only  source  of 
weapons-grade  plutonium  is  intolerable  and  must 
be  abandoned  no  matter  what  the  economic  costs 
and  the  interests  of  its  investors  and  governments. 
The  human  costs  involved  and  the  destruction  of 
the  planet  must  outweigh  all  other  considerations. 

Friends,  wherever  we  live  there  are  extraordinary 
educational  and  persuasive  efforts  needed  to  insure 
global  survival.  Please  write  io  Friends  Bulletin  to 
let  us  know  what  you  are  doing  so  we  may  inform 
Friends  around  the  globe  of  our  work  toward  a 
nuclear-free  world. 

Shirley  Ruth 

[Editor’s  note:  A copy  of  Dr.  John  Gofman’s  pa- 
per, “Assessing  Chernobyl’s  Cancer  Consequences. . .” 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  $4.00  to  Committee 
for  Nuclear  Responsibility,  P.  0.  Box  1 1207,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94101.] 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  WAIT 
Did  you  not  know,  have  you  not  heard? 

The  Divine  Creator 

who  spun  off  galaxies  into  the  universe 
who  wove  the  intricate  web  of  life  on  earth 
is  still  at  work. 

He  lives 

in  the  ravaged  rain  forests 
the  polluted  waters 
the  vanishing  herds 

and  among  tribes  of  men  following  ancient  ways. 
His  understanding  is  all  encompassing. 

The  children  of  privileged  nations 
have  become  sick  at  heart. 

The  politicians  and  their  experts  despair  at 
the  confusion  they  have  wrought. 

But  those  who  wait  patiently 
for  leadings  of  the  Spirit, 

Those  who  have  given  up  all  personal  ambition 
to  do  the  Lord’s  work, 
shall  renew  their  strength. 

Their  hope  like  a soaring  eagle 

shall  rise  over  obstacles  and  doubts. 

They  shall  pour  out  all  their  energy 
and  feel  no  fatigue. 

They  shall  accept  the  smallness  of  their  steps 
and  not  lose  faith. 

Claire  Millikan,  Berkeley  Meeting 
From  Isaiah  40:28-31 

U.S.  - U.S.S.R.  Student  Art  Exchange: 

A Way  of  Understanding 

July,  1986 

Chervonoarmeyskoye  - USSR 
Dear  American  Friend: 

Your  informative  letter  made  me  very  happy. 

Also,  I’m  glad  that  the  drawings  of  our  school  chil- 
dren were  so  well  received  by  you  and  your  col- 
leagues. As  soon  as  the  fall  semester  begins,  I will 
tell  my  pupils  that  their  drawings  will  be  shown  to 
other  American  school  children  in  various  cities. 
Certainly,  this  exchange  is  a very  good  way  to 
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help  our  peoples  to  understand  each  other  better. 
The  most  fervent  wish  of  the  Russian  people  is  to 
preserve  peace.  It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  carry  out 
your  wish  of  distributing  the  addressed  balloons  to 
students  so  that  they  can  write  letters  to  their 
American  counterparts. 

Russian  school  children  have  great  curiosity 
about  the  United  States  and  through  this  exchange, 
they  will  have  a chance  to  get  answers  to  their  many 
questions. 

All  of  our  dear  children  as  well  as  our  village 
people  wish  you  good  health  and  success  in  every- 
thing you  undertake. 

With  respect, 

Sophia  Trufkina 

[Editor’s  note:  The  children’s  peace  paintings  re- 
produced here  were  used  by  permission  of  the 
AFSC  No.  CA  Regional  Disarmament  Program 
which  is  making  the  exhibit  available  to  public 
schools.  Call  Jean  Ishibashi  at  415-752-7766.] 

1987  YEARLY  MEETING  DATES 

June  9-14  Intennountain  Yearly  Meeting, 

Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  NM 

July  22-26  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
Linfield  College,  McMinneville, 

OR 

August  3-8  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 

Craig  Hall,  Chico,  CA 


